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Dr. Richards served in two brief pastorates 
before assuming the presidency of Columbia 
Theological Semmary, Decatur, Ga.: Clarkes- 
ville, Ga., (center), and Thomasville, Ga. 
({rst picture below). At the bottom of the 
page is Campbell Hall, one of the principal 
buildings at the seminary. 


J. McDOWELL RICHARDS 
Sermon, ‘‘The Duty of Discontent,’’ page five. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Missouri Overture Asks for Simple Report 





Condensed Financial Statement 
Needed By Committees 


To the Editors: 

| read with great interest your edi- 
torial, “For All Our Committees, May We 
Suggest .” in the December 9 issue 
of your fine paper. I agree with you 
wholeheartedly. 

In this connection, being a member of 
the Stewardship Committee of both the 
St. Louis Presbytery and the Synod of 
M:ssouri, I have been anxious for the 
membership of our church as a whole to 
become better acquainted with its opera- 
tion. With this in mind, our committee 
recommended to presbytery the foliowing 
overture which presbytery adopted and 1s 
sending to the next meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly: 

“Recognizing the need of an informed 
membership, we overture the General As- 
sembly to consolidate the various annual 
reports of the executive committees, es- 
pecially concerning their financial condi- 
tion, together with any other pertinent 
information, and to prepare a popular re- 
port, similar to the annual reports pre- 
pared by many large commercial corpo- 
rations for the information of stockhold- 
ers, in quantity sufficient to be distributed 
to each family in the various churches 
of the General Assembly and to distribute 
these reports through the presbyteries 
and on through the churches to the mem- 
bership.” 

WILLIAM WITHERSPOON. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Goal Exceeded— 
Greater Vision Needed 


To the Editors: 

You and your readers will be interested 
and pleased to know that the total re- 
ceipts for War Relief on December 7 were 
$258,033.08. It is a matter for Thanks- 
giving that we have now reached and 
slightly exceeded the goal of $250,000 set 
by the 1946 General Assembly. 

However, all of us know that we have 
searcely begun to meet the needs of our 
brethren in war torn lands. In the past 
year we have tried to keep them alive. 
Beginning now and for several years to 
come we must continue to supplement 
their diet but also we must increasingly 
help them to reconstruct their church life. 
Somehow the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. must catch a wider vision of the 
world needs and realize our obligation. 
The War Relief Committee will continue 
to lay the matter before our people, urg- 
ing them to share their abundance. 

I am sure I speak for the War Relief 
Committee when I express their genuine 
appreciation for the important part THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK has played in 
making our appeal a success. 

EUGENE L. DANIEL, 
Special Representative. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


‘*Peter Said... .’’ (Cf. Acts 10:14) 


To the Editors: 

I gather from page five of the Decem- 
ber 9 OUTLOOK that a great many weak, 
lost-soul Presbyterians are trying to re- 
deem their spiritual side by advocating 
racial equality. What a nonsensical idea. 
Christ chose neither Negro nor mix bloods, 
nothing but pure whites. The Almighty 


God does not, will not, and cannot par- 
take, in any manner, shape, or form with 
that which is not pure. 

Contaminated flesh is bad enough, but 
to contaminate the heart—well. ... 

I am a Presbyterian, but if the present 
Presbyterian Church adopts the plan of 
“racial equality” I shall pull out and at- 
tempt to organize a Presbyterian Church 
for whites only. However, please do not 
misunderstand, I do not believe in the 
Clan, or Columbians, or any other unit, 
attempting to foment trouble between 
races. 

A. J. NAVARA. 
(Andre Cajun). 
New Orleans, La. 


Bible and Public Schools 
To the Editors: 
While I do 
words of 


not have before me the 
the Constitution of Kentucky 
on which the Attorney General bases his 
ruling that religion cannot be taught in 
the public schools of that state (OUT- 
LOOK, Nov. 11), 1 am inclined to think 
that it is just a matter of interpretation. 
I] have studied carefully the words of the 
Constitution of the State of Louisiana 
and the legal interpretations recorded in 
the statute books, by which both the 
teaching and the reading of the Bible are 
barred from the public schools of that 
state. I can see in that constitution 
nothing that would forbid the teaching 
of the Bible on released time to groups 
of children whose parents desire it. 

It is often ignored that the parent who 
does not wish his child to have Bible 
teaching in connection with the public 
school has no right to deprive of that 
right other parents who do wish their 
children to have such teaching. I know 
of no public schools in which Bible teach- 
ing is anything but an elective. Where 
there is not sufficient sentiment for a 
non-sectarian, cooperative class in the 
school buliding, the proper plan is teach- 
ing on released time in the various 





churches that wish to undertake it. 

It is necessary that we should abide 
by the laws and their legal interpreta- 
tions as long as thev stand; but we should 
endeavor to convinfe those in authority 
and the general public that religious free- 
com is not merely freedom from inter- 
ference with one’s religious views and 
practices, but it has a positive phase also. 
Neligious freedom includes the right of 
a parent to have his child taught the Bi- 
ble where everything else is taught, if 
there are others likeminded who are will- 
ing to cooperate to make it possible. 

Cc. H. MAURY. 

Presbyterian Junior College, 
Maxton, N. C. 


Here’s That Gal Again! 


To the 
Havin 


Editors: 
red that powful eddytorl about 


havin price tags plainly marked (OUT- 
LOOK, Dee. 2), I figgered you mite injoy 


the little cartune I am inclothesing,. 

Yer paper continyus to be rite good 
even tho I came back from the Big City. 
1 now hay a job as made of all work 
in the colledge here. Merry Xmas. 

EUFALIA. 
Agnes Scott, Dicatur, Ga. 





Dick, STROME 
“j] rekin he’s planely marked.”—E, A. Z. 





union with other bodies. 


plume ourselves in the past. 


terian Church, USA. 
ROY A. HOGREFE, 


church. 


into the total program of the church. 





‘46 Achievement---’47 Challenge 


1. Name one thing you are glad our church accomplished in 1946. 
2. Indicate one specific thing which we should do in 1947. 


SAMUEL H. HAY, Minister, First Church, Morristown, Tenn.—(1) The 
finest churchwide achievement has been the moral and spiritual one of mutual 
forbearance and restraining in our bounds on the agitating question of organic 
(2) The one big thing we must do is win more 
persons to Christ, a matter upon which so many of us have been unable to 


MRS. D. P. McGEACHY, JR., Clearwater, Fla.—(1) I am glad that our 
church established a permanent Committee on Christian Relations. 
lieve our church must make definite progress toward union with the Presby- 


Assistant Director of Adult Education and Men’s 
Work, Richmond, Va.—(1) I am glad our church gave fuller recognition in 
1946 to the important place young adults occupy in the total program of the 
(2) I think for 1947 that our denomination must stimulate and en- 
courage every local church to consider the formation of a young adult group, 
in order that young adults will be adequately provided for and definitely geared 


Others on page 11. 


(2) I be- 
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Atlanta Christian 
Council Looks Back 
Of Winecoff Tragedy 


Dr. Newton Stresses Moral 


Causes of Hotel Fire 


Atlanta, Ga. (RNS).——Louie D. 
Newton, pastor of the Druid Hills Bap- 
tist church and president of the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, said here that 
“the little foxes of neglect and indif- 
ference, selfishness, liquor and gam- 
bling, must share responsibility for the 
Winecoff Hotel fire.” 

Dr. Newton was the principal speaker 
at a memorial service for those who 
died in the recent tragic fire here. More 
than 1,000 persons attended the meet- 
ing at the Atlanta Municipal Auditor- 
ium. 

E. G. Mackay, pastor of Glenn Me- 
morial Methodist church, expressed 
hope that all Atlanta would rededi- 
cate itself to all worthwhile civic tasks 
and that it ‘‘will become a truly Chris- 
tian city.” 

Stuart R. Oglesby, pastor of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian church and president 
of the Atlanta Christian Council, pre- 
sided. The Atlanta Christian Council 
sponsored the service at the request of 
the YMCA. 





“T AM COMING!”’ 


Boris Chu, Chinese war hero, who 
gained wide publicity by reason of 
his great courage as a paratrooper 
interpreter for the American forces, 
has joined the medical staff at Heng- 
yang to open a much needed social 
service department. This is the last 
paragraph of his letter accepting the 
hospital’s invitation: 

“As to salary I have nothing to 
Say. Of course, I can get more in 
Shanghai as you can get more in the 
States. But if a man wants to work 
for God, I am sure that our need will 
Although 
I shall hurt my father by not going 
back to the bank in Shanghai, I AM 
COMING.” (Capitals are his.) 


be taken care of by him. 


—MONDAY MORNING, Presbyte- 
rian, USA. 














NEWS BRIEFS 


By Religious News Service 








New York. (RNS)A statement on the 
future of Protestant home missions, de- 
scribed as “revolutionary in its implica- 
tions,”’ will be acted upon at the annual 
meeting of the Home Missions Council of 
North America at Buck Hill Fails, Pa., 
January 7-10. The statement has been 
in preparation for more than six months, 
according to Mark A. Dawber and Miss 
Edith E. Lowry, executive secretaries of 
the Council, and will be presented to the 
meeting by a special committee com- 
posed of 13 home mission board execu- 
tives representing various denomina- 
tions. 

ok * * 

New York.—Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, 
commentator on the nationwide NBC 
radio program, Religion in the News, 
has relinquished that post after almost 
17 years of broadcasting, he announced 
here. According to a spokesman for the 
Federal Council of Churches, sponsor of 
the broadcast, a _ series of interim 
speakers will take Van Kirk’s place until 
a permanent commentator is chosen. 
Although Van Kirk announced that his 
retirement from the radio post was per- 
manent, it was thought by church 
leaders that he might return after a six- 
months’ sabbatical leave. 

* * « 

Philadelphia.—First national meeting 
of young people in the history of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, the West- 
minster Fellowship National Assembly, 
will be held at Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Iowa, June 30-July 4, it announced 
here at the denomination’s headquar- 
ters. More than 1,000 youths from 
Presbyterian churches throughout the 
country are expected to attend. They 
will represent 500,000 young people 
between the ages of 12 and 23. Each 
presbytery has been asked to send three 
delegates, and there will be representa- 
tives from ten to 15 foreign countries. 

* * * 

Washington, D. C.—President Tru- 
man’s order relaxing building construc- 
tion regulations throughout the nation 
will permit more new church construc- 
tion and virtually unlimited additions or 
repair to existing structures, according 
to informed government sources here. 





NEW OUTLOOK ADDRESS— 
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Major Problems Seen 
As Growing Directly 
From War’s Wreckage 


Chicago Church History Professor 
Reviews ‘‘The Year in Religion’’ 
By WINFRED E. GARRISON* 


Religious thought and action are still 
colored by conditions growing directly 
out of the war, Religion is deeply con- 
cerned with the terms of the peace that 
has not yet been made, with the preven- 
tion of future wars, and with salvaging 
the human and cultural wreckage of the 
late war. It is likewise concerned with 
combatting moral confusions and de- 
teriorations which always come in the 
wake of war, with rebuilding its own 
institutions abroad and strengthening 
them at home with a view to helping 
civilization as well as the church itself 
to ‘‘advance through storm.” 

The chaplains and service men are 
back home. The theological seminaries, 
like the colleges, are crowded. De- 
nominational morale is high; but, by a 
fortunate paradox, the sectarian spirit 
is low. Most of the larger denomina- 
tions have organized “crusades” or “ad- 
vance movements” for their own in- 
stitutional development. But along with 
these, sometimes as an explicit part of 
them, is cooperation extending far be- 
yond the denominational family. 


Conferences Are Influential 


The great conferences held earlier at 
Delaware (Ohio) and Cleveland which 
spoke for a large proportion of Ameri- 
can Protestants on the issues of peace, 
influenced the formulation of the char- 
ter of the United Nations. Parallel dec- 
larations by the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy had a similar effect. These pro- 
nouncements still live. 

An international conference of Chris- 
tian leaders, called by the provisional 
committee of the World Council of 
Churches, met at Cambridge, England, 
in midsummer: and set up a permanent 
commission of about thirty members, 
similar to the Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace organized three years 
earlier by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Famine conditions in Europe and Asia 
have called for volunteer relief to sup- 
plement the expiring UNRRA. Church 


*Professor Emeritus of Church His- 
tory, University of Chicago. 
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World Service, an interdenominational 
agency, had a program to spend $15,- 
000,000 for relief during the latter half 
of 1946. The Material Aid Division of 
the World Council of Churches, with 
headquarters at Geneva, distributed 
great quantities of food and other sup- 
plies, chiefly from America, in the 
neediest European countries. 


Extensive Relief Programs 


Many denominations carried on ex- 
tensive relief programs. For example, 
the Southern Baptists voted, at their 
convention in May, to raise $3,500,000 
for relief and rehabilitation, and they 
have also sent 400,000 parcels of food 
and clothing to Russia. The “historic 
peace churches” have been notably ac- 
tive. The Church of the Brethren, a 
rather small group (180,000 members), 
gave over $1,000,000 cash for relief, 
sent 1,300 cows to Europe, and set up at 
New Windsor, Maryland, a warehouse 
which became the principal concentra- 
tion center and shipping point for the 
relief supplies of thirty other denomina- 
tions as well as for its own. 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee maintains a staff of 163 persons 
in foreign service for the administra- 
tion of relief, Pressure by both Pro- 
testants and Catholics secured, after 
long delay, a gradual and partial lifting 
of the ban on sending private relief to 
persons in Germany. 


Church Union Efforts 


Union movements have made some 
progress and received some_ setbacks. 
The Episcopal General Convention re- 
fused to recommend for further study 
the plan of union with the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, which had been agreed 
upon by a majority of a joint commis- 
sion of the two. The ten years of work 
that went into it are not wholly lost. 

The Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ and the Evangelical Church, 
after preliminaries extending over years, 
consuminated their union at a uniting 
conference in November. The resulting 
body has about 700,000 members. The 
United Church of Canada approved a 
plan of union with the Canada confer- 
ence of the Evangelical Church. The 
two great Presbyterian bodies, USA and 
US (or, inaccurately, ‘North’ and 
“South’’), hope to have a plan of re- 
union ready to present to their General 
Assemblies in May, 1947. 


The General Council of Congrega- 


tional Christian Churches, in May, 
petitioned the Federal Council of 
Churches to call a conference of all 


American denominations ‘‘which accord 
one another mutual recognition of 
ministry and sacraments,” with a view 
to union. The International Conven- 
tion of Disciples of Christ, in August, 
seconded this appeal. The first endowed 
lectureship on Christian unity, the Wil- 
liam Henry Hoover Lectureship, re- 
cently established at the Disciples Di- 
vinity House of the University of 
Chicago, was inaugurated in November 
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with a series of lectures by the Episco- 
pal Bishop of Washington, D. C., Angus 
Dun. 

Congregationalists and the Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church are exploring 
union possibilities; so, more vaguely, 
are Episcopalians and Methodists; so 
are Methodists and Presbyterians; so 
are Baptists and Disciples of Christ. 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists in 
England have begun “conversations’’ 
about union. Lutherans, through repre- 
sentatives meeting in Sweden, planned 
a Lutneran World Federation to meet 
once in five years and to have a con- 
tinuing executive committee. 


National Council Is Nearer 


The proposed National Council of 
Churches, a merger of the Federal Coun- 
cil and five other major interdenomina- 
tional bodies, has been approved by all 
the constituent agencies and is gradu- 
ally accumulating the necessary ratifica- 
tions by the member denominations. 
The World Council of Churches, though 
still in process of formation until the 
first meeting of its assembly, is already 
functioning actively, especially in the 
rehabilitation of churches in the 
stricken areas, as a relief agency, and 
as an instrument of the ecumenical 
spirit. 

Foreign missions have been resumed 
with an increased sense of urgency and 


opportunity and with more recognition . 


of the autonomy of the native churches. 
The Roman Catholic Church in China, 
now lifted from missionary status, will 
be governed by its own hierarchy, 
headed by Thomas Cardinal Tien, the 
first Chinese cardinal, with twenty ec- 
clesiastical provinces and a Chinese 
archbishop over each. (The Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States 
did not gain this degree of independence 
until 1908.) Two American bishops, 
Michael J. Ready of Columbus, Ohio, 
and John F. O’Hara, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
visited Japan, interviewed the emperor, 
were guided by Kotayo Tanaka, Roman 
Catholic minister of education in the 
Japanese cabinet, and reported Japan 
ready for a great Catholic advance. 
The Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America is coordinating Protes- 
tant evangelism and work in education, 
medicine, and agriculture in China, 
Japan, and India. More than a thou- 





Auxiliary Birthday Gift to Go to 
China, Japan, Korea 

Atlanta, Ga. (RNS).—Missions fields 
in China, Japan, and Korea will bene- 
fit from the 1947 birthday gift of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, US, according to an an- 
nouncement made here by Miss Janie 
W. McGaughey, secretary of women’s 
work in the denomination. 

Half of the gift, to be presented in 
May, 1947, will go to China with the 
remainder divided equally between 
Last year’s gift ex- 


Japan and Korea. 
ceeded $125,600. 
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sand Protestant missionaries to the 
Orient sailed from San Francisco be- 
tween September and December on ships 
chartered by the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference, In Japan, twenty Christians 
won seats in the national diet in the 
April elections. A Japanese weekly 
Christian paper has been started, with 
Toyohiko Kagawa as titular editor and 
with Japanese management and financ- 
ing. There are plans to make it a daily. 


Building to Go Forward 


Many churches are undertaking large 
building enterprises to meet accumu- 
lated needs, but there is no threat of 
such over-building as marked the years 
after World War I. In local communi- 
ties and home missions, the note is co- 
operation rather than competition, Dur- 
ing January, 190 officials of denomina- 
tional boards met at the call of the 
Home Missions Council to project a 
united strategy with reference to rural 
churches, migrant workers, Indians, 
Negroes, Mexicans in the United States, 
and the special needs of Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. 

Religious teaching in public school 
buildings under certain restrictions was 
held lawful by a federal court decision 
in the Urbana (Illinois) case, where the 
issue was the legality of non-sectarian 
teaching when optional for the pupils 
and when supported and directed by a 
voluntary Protestant - Catholic - Jewish 
council of religious education. 


Roman Catholic Events 


Notable events in the Roman Catholic 
world were the canonization of Mother 
Frances Xavier Cabrini, first U. S. citi- 
zen to be proclaimed a saint; and the 
elevation of 32 new cardinals at a mass 
consistory in February which brought 
the Sacred College to its full quota of 
70 members. Five of the new cardinals 
were Americans—one of whom, John 
Cardinal Glennon of St. Louis, has since 
died—and several were from nations 
not previously represented in the Sacreé 
College. A total of six deaths since the 
February consistory has reduced mem- 
bership in the College to 64. 

Jewish interest has been largely 
focused on the problem of Palestine and 
upon measures for saving the homeless 
Jews of Europe. These are also matters 
of acute Christian concern. 

With much interfaith and interracial 
goodwill, it cannot be denied that there 
have also been rising tensions. The 
work of such an ameliorative agency as 
that of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews was never more 
needed. The first international confer- 
ence of leaders of the three faiths was 
held at Oxford, England, last summer. 

The publishing event of 1946 was the 
appearance of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion of the New Testament, a new re- 
vision of the 1611 King James Version, 
far more adequately ‘‘authorized” than 
that one ever was. 

(Copyright 1946 by R. N. S.) 
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The Duty of Discontent 


By J. McDOWELL RICHARDS 


“Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended.” — 
Philippians 3:13. 


NE’S FIRST REACTION to the title of these remarks 
may well be the feeling that it constitutes an in- 
appropriate theme for a Christian sermon. Chris- 

tianity is the religion of joy. Above all other faiths it 
provides the basis for gladness and for peace. Surely, 
above all other men, the Christian is one whose life should 
be marked by serenity and by contentment. 

But let us define our terms. It is one thing for a man 
to be happy; it is a very different thing for him to be 
satisfied. It is highly desirable that he should be content 
with his lot in life and with the work God calls him to per- 
form; it is disastrous for him to be content with what he 
finds in himself, and with the measure of his service to 
God and to man. 

The Apostle Paul is a perfect example of the thing about 
which I speak. One will search his words in vain for any 
murmur or complaint at the difficulty of his task or at the 
hardships which he faced. In this very Epistle to the 
Philippians he writes, ‘‘I have learned, in whatsoever state 
I am, therewith to be content.’’ His attitude toward him- 
self was a different thing altogether. Truly, if any man 
ever had reason to be satisfied with the measure of his 
accomplishments as a Christian, that man was Paul. He 
had labored unceasingly for the spread of the gospel. In 
spite of tremendous difficulties he had planted the church 
in many lands and cities and had touched unnumbered 
lives for Christ. Already he had written most of these 
epistles which have been a treasure house of inspiration 
and of blessing for the church throughout the centuries. 
Already he is a prisoner at Rome and ready to seal his 
witness with his blood. Surely, one might think, he has 
done enough; surely he has reason to be satisfied with 
the greatness of his service. Yet listen to the word which 
he writes as he nears the sunset, ‘‘Brethren, I count not 
myself to have apprehended: but this one thing I do, for- 
getting those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those which are before, I press toward the mark.” 
Self-satisfaction invariably shrivels the soul. In the de- 
gree of Paul’s continuing discontent is a clue to his success 
and the measure of his greatness as a Christian. 


A Growing Mind Must Have It 


A wholesome dissatisfaction with one’s attainments lies 
at the root of virtually all intellectual growth. It is the 
essence of the spirit which makes learning possible, for 
you cannot teach a man who is sure that he ‘“‘knows it all.” 
“Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him,’’ said a very wise man, very 
long ago. 

This is the spirit which has ever been the impelling urge 
to exploration and discovery. It was discontent with the 
old route to the Indies which sent Columbus out with 
three frail vessels to face the perils of an unknown ocean— 
seeking a new way but finding a new world. It was a 
refusal to be satisfied with conditions in Europe which 
made our fathers leave their old countries and endure the 
hardships of a wilderness, that here they might hew out 
a home ‘nearer to the heart’s desire.’’ That same rest- 
less spirit kept the pioneers moving westward and westward, 
ever seeking better lands, until the Pacific was reached 
and our territorial limits were rounded out. In our own 
day it has sent Admiral Byrd to search out the unknown 
reaches of the Antarctic and countless airmen to blaze 
new trails through the heavens for the commerce of to- 





morrow. 

Discontent is the mother of scientific advancement. The 
glory of the true scientist is in his hunger for truth; his 
determination “to follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” There came 
a day in Greece, long centuries before Christ, when it 
seemed that modern science was ready to spring full-blown 
into existence. We marvel still at the things which Greek 
philosophers had learned, or guessed, concerning the na- 
ture of the universe. Then something happened. Men 
seemed to feel that they had learned enough. Instead of 
reaching out for new light they became content to look 
back to Aristotle and to deduce their answer to all prob- 
lems from his teachings. Inevitably science stagnated and 
for more than fifteen hundred years little further progress 
was made. It was not until men like Roger Bacon, Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, and others insisted on a different approach 
through an inductive study of facts that modern science 
was born. Science has continued to make incredible strides 
and amazing discoveries because it has consistently main- 
tained the attitude of the seeker, daring always to correct 
its own mistakes and to search laboriously for the truth. 
So long as this spirit 1s kept alive new progress will be 
made and new frontiers conquered, though many of the 
theories which today are most firmly held may tomorrow 
be cast on the scrap heap of discarded ideas. 


See It In Business 


Dissatisfaction in the life of business. A good many 
year ago C. F. Kettering wrote that the secret of success 
in the automobile industry lies in keeping the public dis- 
content with its cars—discontent not because in any one 
year the manufacturers put shoddy workmanship or in- 
ferior materials into their product, but because year by 
year they are seeking ways to improve upon what they 
have done in the past. Men will not remain content to 
drive good automobiles when better ones are available. 
Hence the motor companies continued to expand their sales 
by the millions long after many had predicted that the 
saturation point would be reached. That business which 
becomes satisfied with its products and content with its 
service to the public is a business which will soon be doomed 
to destruction in a world where others are continually seek- 
ing ways to improvement and to growth. 

In the realm of artistic achievement the story is the 
same. It is in striving continually for more perfect ex- 
pression that artists attain greatness. That is the message 
of Browning’s poem, Andrea del Sarto. Here the poet 
voices in words attributed to the painter, the secret of 
many a man’s failure. Del Sarto, ‘“‘the faultless painter,’’ 
says that he has only to take up his artist’s brush in order 
to paint that which he wishes. Yet he declares that many 
an artist who has labored long and painted imperfectly has 
expressed a soul which is lacking in his own works. ‘Ah, 
but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, or what’s a 
heaven for?’’ 


Supremely In the Spiritual 


The thing which is true in so many other spheres of 
life is supremely true in the highest sphere—the spiritual. 
Here a divine discontent is more truly essential to any 
development, to any real attainment, than anywhere else 
in human experience. The Christian life does net, and 
cannot, begin except for those who know that they are ut- 
terly unworthy and who cry out for God to create in them 
a new heart and to renew a right spirit within them. That 
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is why Scripture is filled from beginning to end with God’s 
calls to repentance. That is why Christ reserved his 
sternest rebukes for the scribes and Pharisees, the religious 
leaders of his These who were 
with the fact that they were more moral and upright than 
others. They were satisfied to judge themselves by com- 
parison with men rather than by the righteousness of God. 
They felt no need for any other relationship to Deity than 
that which they had already attained. Christ himself could 
do nothing for such men unless he could bring them to face 
the reality of their own state. There was hope for the 
poor Publican who cried out, ‘“‘God be merciful to me, a 
sinner.’’ At least he knew the desperate need of his own 
soul. There was no hope for them, save in a change of 
heart. 

Is not this also a part of the truth which Christ had 
in mind when he said, “Except ye be converted, and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven’? A little child, though not always hum- 
ble or tractable, at least knows that he has not attained 
He is always seeking more knowledge. He is constantly 
asking light from those who know more than he and seek- 
ing to imitate those whom he loves and admires. He is 
almost pathetically teachable. The attitude of trust, of 
receptivity, and of imitation which he manifests towards 
his parents is the attitude which all of us need to main- 
tain continually in our relationship to God. 

The spirit of penitence, of discontent with 
leads to the beginning of the Christian life, is necessary 
also to its continuance. How many believers are apparently 
satisfied when they have taken~the first into thar 
life, and willing to go on year by year without any signs 
of spiritual growth! Pharisaism did not die with the 
time of Christ. It is a constant danger to us all. We, 
too, are prone to others rather 
than with Christ. It is easy to be satisfied with the fact 
that after all we are living on a standard of morality and 
of decency to which most of the world has not attained. 
It is pleasant to congratulate ourselves because we imagine 
that we are either more orthodox or more liberal and pro- 
gressive, spiritual or more socially-conscious than 
others, and to forget that in reality we are ‘“‘wretched, and 
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R. RICHARDS, whose sermon appears on these 
D pages, is the able president of Columbia Theo- 

logical Seminary, Decatur, Ga. A North Caro- 
linian, born at Statesville, he grew up beside the 
Davidson College campus where his father was the 
pastor. Now, in addition to his responsibilities at 
Columbia, he is president of Davidson’s board of 
trustees. He holds master of arts degrees from 
Princeton University and from Oxford, where he 
was a Rhodes Scholar from 1923 to 1926. After 
graduation from Columbia Seminary in 1928 he 
served briefly as pastor, first for the Clarkesville, 
ia., group, 1928-31, and then at Thomasville, Ga.. 
1931-32, from which serviee he was called to head 
the seminary. In the years sinee, he has led Co- 
lumbia to a new day, with tremendously multiplied 
financial resources and with high prestige as a part 
of the Greater University of Atlanta. Dr. Richards 
is one of our ehurch’s two representatives on the 
executive committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches and only recently served a two-year term 
as vice-president of that body. He is on the As- 
sembly’s Committee on Christian Relations and 
is the first chairman of the newly-created Commit- 
tee of the Assembly on Negro Work. In all these 
posts he serves with high distinction. 

Preachers from this pulpit during 1946 have been 
chosen by ministers and laymen throughout the 
church, the editors having requested more than 200, 
evenly divided between the synods, to name preach- 
ers whose sermons they wished to have published. 
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miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked.’ It is a sig- 
nificant fact that. the greatest Christians of the ages have 
been those who were most conscious of their own impei- 
fections and sins, and who have continually recognized 
their need for the mercy of God. 


Complacency Threatens the Church 


The Christian who becomes satisfied with his superior 
righteousness and usefulness is a Christian in deadly peril 
of his own soul. The church which becomes content with 
its membership, with the measure of its contributions to 
missions and to society, and with its understuiding of 
the Mind of Christ is a church which is decaying, if it is 
not dead. There is probably no danger which threatens 
our own Presbyterian Church so greatly as does that of 
complacency. We have been so proud of the fact that we 
are “not as other men are.’’ We congratulate ourselves 
that we are not emotionalists or extremists in religion. We 
have insisted on an educated ministry and on decency ana 
order in worship. Our gifts, pitifully small though they 
be. are larger proportionately than those of most denomi- 
nations. Our membership is not so large as that of many 
others but the quality is high, we say, and our influence 
out of proportion to our numbers. May God pity us! It 
is a time in which every sensitive soul ought to be bur- 
dened because Christianity seems so impotent to prevent 
the disasters which threaten our world; a day in which 
our denomination needs to be moved with compassion for 
the multitudes and determined that it will find a way to 
reach far greater numbers at home and abroad for Christ. 
A great discontent ought to possess our souls as we face 
the comparative ineffectiveness of our work as evangelists, 
and the lack of any real sacrifice in our giving; a new 
humility ought to characterize our attitude as we remem- 
ber the apparent inability of our church to reach the com- 
mon people, the feebleness of our efforts to touch the Ne- 
groes of the South for Christ, the inadequacy of our sup- 
port for Christian education, and our failure to make the 
teachings of Christ a guide for social and personal conduct. 

The final month of the old year is a good time for us 
to examine the record of our days honestly and to find how 
little ground we have for satisfaction. The facts are such 
as to call for shame, for penitence, and for humble prayer. 
As we enter the New Year may it be in such a mood of 
discontent with ourselves as shall make us determine that, 
God helping us, it will be a different and a better year. 
May it be with a new consecration to His service, with the 
spirit of little children in our hearts, and with the un- 
wavering purpose of pilgrims, who have here ‘‘no continu- 
ing city’ but who seek ‘‘one to come.”’ This attitude has 
been well expressed for us in John Masefield’s lines: 


Friends and loves we have none, nor wealth nor blest abode, 
But the hope of the City of God, at the other end of the 
road. 


Not for us are content, and quiet, and peace of mind, 
For we go seeking a city, that we shall never find. 


There is no solace on earth for us—for such as we-- 
Who search for a hidden city that we shall never see. 


Only the road and the dawn, the sun, the wind and the rain, 
And the watch-fire under stars, and sleep, and the road 
again. 


We travel from dawn to dusk, till the day is past and by, 
Seeking the Holy Citv beyond the rim of the sky. 


Friends and loves we have none, nor wealth nor blest abode, 
But the hope of the City of God, at the other end of the road. 

From the Story of a Round House. 
“Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended.” 
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They Said 


EDITORS’ NOTE—During the past year many people 
have said many things of importance within Southern Pres- 
byterian boundaries. Some of those of particular signifi- 
cance, from articles or news accounts which appeared only 
in the columns of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK are 
given below. : 

ok * ® 

“When I discovered that it was my great-grandfather, 
William C. Anderson, who re-introduced the Gardiner Spring 
resolution which led to the division of the northern and 
southern churches in 1861, I got down on my knees and 
prayed that God would use me to heal the division caused 
by that resolution. Many things on both sides have 
been spoken in the heat of passion and have been written 
inadvisedly. The only way that reconciliation can come is 
by the way of forgiveness for these things. I, for one, in 
the name of my brethren, would like to come here and ask 
for forgiveness. Years ago two streams divided and 
have flowed along separately. I look forward to the day 
when they will come together again; when elders and 
ministers from each church will join arm in arm and march 
along together singing, ‘Blest be the tie that binds our 
hearts in Christian love,’ and ‘Praise God from whom all 
blessings flow.’ ’’—-HARRISON RAY ANDERSON, Bear- 
ing fraternal greetings from the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, to the US Assembly, as reported 
here June 3. 

Dr. J. B. Green, Moderator of the General Assembly: 
“Dr. Anderson, we have heard your plea for forgiveness and 
if this Assembly were to be called on to vote, it would grant 
that forgiveness now. . It was sin that divided us and 
it is sin that keeps us divided, and all the sin is not on your 
side.”’ 

* * x 


“The urge of expansion is getting into the blood of our 
people. . . . As I have gone about the church I have be- 
come firmly convinced that we have more vigorous men 
from 35 to 50 upon whom the church can confidently rest 
its leadership in the next 25 years than we have ever had. 
They have a consciousness of the vast problems which are 
before us, and they are committed to seeing that the voice 
of the Christian Church is heard in the solution of these 
problems. There is a strong capacity in our church today 
and our people are awakening to face these great issues.”"-— 
T. K. YOUNG, retiring Moderator of the 1946 General As- 
sembly, published here June 17, 

* ® * 

“To quit home missions we need first of all only to de- 
velop a trend of thought already in the church. We need to 
bear in mind that the home mission work is a form of 
ecclesiastical charity. This is important. We must con- 
stantly remind the home mission churches that they are 
receiving GIFTS from the self-supporting churches. Let 
them know time and again that they exist by the bounty of 
larger churches. Bring this fact home to the ministers 
serving these churches. Yes, let’s humble these men. . 
Whenever presbytery or synod meets we must be sure that 
the docket includes at least two fine talks on home missions 
by men who have never seen the inside of a home mission 
church. Let them plead for funds for our poor underpaid 
home mission workers right there before these same 
workers. That has a fine effect on the workers and it will 
he a big help in getting our church out of home missions.”— 
ROBERT H. WALKUP, July. 29, in “Let's Fish or Cut 
Bait.” 

a * * 

“Within the church we all stand on common ground. 
There are no artificial distinctions. Not only so but the 
time has come when there ought to be a movement toward 
the consolidation of Protestantism. Means must be found 
whereby we speak as a single body of believers and not as 
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Something! 


a bunch of denominations., Means must be discovered 
whereby we Southern Presbyterians work in closer harmony 
and purpose with all other denominations, and plan for the 
eventual, and I hope inevitable, union of Protestant Chris- 
tendom. It is not to our credit that the world has fallen to 
pieces. Part of the reason lies in our loving denominational 
history and pricileges more than we love Jesus Christ and 
his program of unity among believers.’"—WALTER R. 
COURTENAY, Sept. 16, ‘*T!he Church Is Not Good Enough.” 
” * - 

‘“‘We of the South today should be called upon to prove 
our Christian profession by treating our Negro fellow-citi- 
zens, not only according to the Second Great Commandment, 
the Golden Rule, but according to the Third Great Com- 
mandment, which is to love one another as Christ loves us. 
This was—and is—a revolutionary social message, a part of 
the prophetic voice of the church. . The point of least 
resistance is to confine ourselves to the winning and nurture 
of Christians. . . It is possible to drop into a church after 
contemplating the menacing social scene around us and 
hear a service that might have fitted the Middle Ages with 
ne suggestion of the struggle going on around us as well 
as in the hearts of our people. - With the establish- 
ment of our new Committee on Christian Relations there is 
a new call to the whole church for a great moral crusade. 

. Our nation needs a voice, a prophetic voice of spiritual 
power, a voice of individual persuasiveness and moral and 
social passion. A voice as of old when a whole nation was 
called to repentance. From where can such a voice come 
except through the Christian Church?’’—P,. FRANK PRICK, 
November 18, in “The Larger Prophetic Mission of the 
Church.” 


Bo * cd 


“My friends and I had a dream planted in our hearts 
through the work of consecrated men and women in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. Yet as we begin to 
serve, some of us find that our dream which is struggling 
to unfold in action is hindered—not by the powers of dark- 
ness, but by the saints who planted the dream! The church 
which said to us, ‘Follow Christ—all the way’ now seems to 
be saying, ‘You must realize that was only an ideal; this is 
the South; we must respect the social pattern, the thought 
pattern, the doctrinal pattern; to disrupt these would be tou 
great a price for a mere ideal.’ . . We find creeping up 
on us the question whether all the church really meant us 
to do about it was to teach the young people to ‘play 
church’ in the quietest possible way. . . . It is cruel to plant 
a dream in our hearts and then build a fence around us!" 
—MARJORIE PATTERSON, August 19, “How Far Can 
Young People Go in Following Christ?” 

* * oe 

“If Montreat is ‘the home of our church’ there is a wistful 

little daughter who sometimes sits uneasily on the doorstep. 

. She knows that her Brother is on the step also and 
would like to get into the ‘living room’ more frequently. 

. I long to see more justice and mercy in our church. 
Until we have it we cannot expect to influence the people of 
the Negro race to any great extent in our evangelistic and 
educational efforts. Many of those who are urging evan- 
gelistic and educational programs in our church have the 
finest motives and are consciously laboring under the un- 
fortunate limitations of the situation. I am _ persuaded, 
however, that this new concern for our Negro work is not 
all due to Christian devotion. The numerous resolutions 
and speeches in church courts sound like the frantic shout- 
ing of a church which is trying to drown out the relentless 
voice of an accusing conscience. . . . I vote to open the door 
to our daughter who has been so long neglected on the 
doorstep.’’-—CARL R. PRITCHETT, in a Letter to the Edi- 
tors, published December 23. 
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pressure would be exerted to draw 
Southern Presbyterian energies from 
the united effort in Japan, pulling away 
from the major denominations’ efforts 
and joining with the Fundamentalist 
groups. The only group to withdraw 
from the united church so far, accord- 
ing to our information, is one of the 
Holiness churches. Leaders in the 
Japanese Reformed Church effort who 
have issued the document referred to 
above are men with a background ot 
Westminster Seminary of the Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church of this country, a 
Fundamentalist group which some 
years ago pulled out of the Presbyterian, 
USA, Church. 

Because what General MacArthur 
says brings so great a challenge, be- 
cause so much is at stake, we Southern 
Presbyterians must exercise all vigi- 
lance in order that we may not miss 


the day of our visitation. We are con- 


fident that our church will insist that 
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we usé our energies in maintaining the 
Kyodan, which represents the united 
kindly providence deliver Christian 
workers in Japan from such in-fighting 
that Japanese who should be won to 
Christ will be offended. 


Montreat and the Future 


All the church will wish Rupert Mc- 
Gregor well as he begins his new work 
January 1 as president of the Moun- 
tain Retreat Association—Montreat, our 
summer conference center in western 
North Carolina. Surely no one throug- 
out the General Assembly will have a 
more challenging opportunity to render 
a wide and influential service to the 
church and to the Kingdom of God than 
will Dr. McGregor at his new post. 

Much attention has been focused on 
Montreat since last summer, and, in fact, 
even longer. Certain matters of policy 
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EDITORIAL 


Opportun'ty in Japan 


“Due to the vacuum which events 
have left in the spiritual phase of Japa- 
nese life, there now exists an oOppor- 
tunity without counterpart since the 
birth of Christ for the spread of Chris- 
tianity among the peoples of the Far 
East. 

“If this opportunity is fully availed 
of by the leaders of our Christian faith, 
a revolution of the spirit may be ex- 
pected to ensue which will more favor- 
ably alter the course of civilization 
than has any economic or political revo- 
lution accomplished in the history of 
the world.” 








So writes General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur to Dr. Louie D. Newton, South- 
ern Baptist leader. 

On the day when this Associated 
Press report appeared, there came to us, 
in an ultra-conservative publication, an 
outline of a plan being proposed by 
Fundamentalist groups in Japan as they 
seek to draw apart from the united 
effort of old-line denominations— 
Kyodan. The translation of this docu- 
ment was made by three missionaries 
of Southern Presbyterian background 
and is, for this reason, of especial con- 
cern to us. 

Information had come to us that 


Well, at least you are thinking about 
it—either going into some of the 
tough spots in this country as a home 
missionary, or entering our so-called 
“foreign” service. Nothing could be 
greater if the Lord is calling you, and 
nothing could be worse if he isn’t. 
Nothing is more needed in these days 
than deeply dedicated, highly intelii- 
gent, warmly cooperative, Christlike 
men and women who will give them- 
selves to the fulfillment of our char- 
ter of one world under Christ. 

Just to want to go as a missionary, 
as a man desires to be a minister, has 
never been enough. The church must 
authenticate the call by practical 
proofs. Burning zeal will not suttice 
any more than will a pious frame ot 
mind; a mystical experience, however 
sacred, is not enough to equip a mis- 
sionary for service here or far away. 
The church has required more, and 
wisely. Specialized training and 
scientific skills will not be enough; 
they never have been. Moreover, in 
today‘s demanding world, the highest 
qualities of mind and heart and spirit 
and the toughest physical equipment 
are not too much for our missionaries- 
to-be. 

But even more than these qualifi- 
cations which have always called for 
the best men and women the home 
church had to offer, there are addi- 
tional specifications today. Mr. 
Willkie’s “One World” was but a be- 
lated popularizing of a 2,000-year old 
Christian summons, and back of that 
it goes to the mind of God in the im- 
mortal concept of John 3:16. If there 
ever was a place iu the Christian con- 
quest for a narrow-visioned mission- 
ary—and there never was—there is no 
place at all today. If ever we needed 
broad-visioned, generous-hearted, co- 





An Open Letter to the Young People at the Nashville 
Convention (and those who didn’t get to go)-— 


So You Want to Be a Missionary? 


operative missionary servants of the 
church it is today. Our denominational 
divisions embarrass and handicap us 
enough on the home front. On the 
foreign field they utterly bewilder the 
man whom our common Lord died to 
save. Today we stand at the door of 
increasing opportunities to pool our 
efforts, to magnify the power of a 
cross which is greater than any dif- 
ferences which separate Christ-seeking 
men. 

If you love Christ, if you want to 
work joyously with others who love 
him as you do (but who may manifest 
their love in different ways), if you can 
cooperate in the biggest task ever 
given to men, if you have the stuff 
it takes for a hard, long battle against 
terrific odds, if you are willing to equip 
yourself for sustained service, then 
God bless and keep you in a task which 
may not bring you great earthly re- 
wards or recognition, but which in the 
Father’s eyes may merit a‘*Well done, 
faithful servant.”’ Give yourself, then, 
with all you have to the big job which 
challenges our faith on a thousand 
fronts around the world. 

Listen to the Great Apostle and seek 
to get inside his mind as he says, 

“I, therefore, a prisoner of the Lord, 
beg you to lead a life worthy of the 
calling to which you have been called, 
with all lowliness and meekness, with 
patience, forbearing one another in 
love; eager to maintain the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace. There 
is one body, and one Spirit, just as 
you were called to the one hope that 
belongs to your call, one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of us all, who is above all and through 
and in all.” (Eph. 4:1-6, RSV.) 
THE EDITORS, 
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have yet to be worked out satisfactorily 
in line with overtures which eleven or 
more synods have sent up to the 1947 
General Assembly. Meanwhile, Dr. Mc- 
Gregor has work to do, for Montreat is 
a complex and complicated task. He will 
need the prayers of the people, and their 
cooperation. 

Montreat stands for something great 
at the heart of our Assembly. It has 
been something great in the past; it is 
a great institution today; and tomorrow 
—well, it is difficult to limit one’s imagi- 
nation as to the heights which it can 
achieve. Of course, some new arrange- 
ments of control and different types of 
policies may have to be devised in order 
to give the church a sense of more direct 
concern and participation. But this can 
be done. When it is, Montreat can com- 
mand the support and allegiance of 
everybody, as it well deserves to do. 

One of the most influential men in the 
church, who has been in close touch with 
this institution for a long while, has 
said, ‘“‘Montreat has made great ad- 
vances physically in past years. It has 
added amazingly to its equipment. Now 
it must also give attention to those 
deeper concerns. It must be built up 
even more spiritually—as the intellect- 
ual and spiritual dynamo of the church, 
along the lines for which Montreat was 
originally established.’’ More physical 
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equipment is needed, as will always be 
true with additions and replacements 
for going enterprises, but even more 
fundamental is this challenge which Dr. 
McGregor will be nourishing to make 
Montreat rank with the very best of the 
world’s conference centers in the quality 
of its programs, in the vitality of its 
message, in its awareness of the world’s 
need, as it attracts the most deeply 
Christian and the most spiritually and 
intellectually stimulating minds of our 
day both to speak and to listen. 

Other phases of Montreat’s life as a 
glorious center for countless friends and 
families all over the church, as a dis- 
seminator of new and workable ideas, 
as a builder of understanding and unity, 
as an ideal Christian community, as a 
spiritual home for countless children, 
young people and adults, as an energizer 
of the church’s great causes, as a symbol 
of what the church—our church—at its 
best can be and can do—all these and 
more simply spell opportunity to a man 
like Dr. McGregor. Today, we and 
countless others stand ready to work 
alongside him toward these high ends. 

With thanksgiving for the achieve- 
ments of Dr. Anderson and for his great 
work, we look forward with unbounded 
hope and enthusiasm to what Montreat, 
under God, may become in the years 
ahead. 





THE GOD 


A Meditation for 
By KENNETH 


OF JACOB 


New Year’s Eve 
J. FOREMAN 





“The Lord of hosts is with us, 
The God of Jacob is our refuge."’ 
—Psalm 46:7. 


~OT RHYME but reason, good 

N reason, led the poet of the 46th 

Psalm to speak of the God of 
Jacob. By an inspired insight he knew 
that in a time of trouble, a time of 
change, a time of desolation after the 
ceasing of war, in such a time we need 
the God of Jacob, and oftener perhaps 
than the God of Isaac or of Abraham. 
True, Abraham was a very great man. 
He was the Father of the Faithful, the 
Friend of God, a nobler character than 
Jacob in every way. As for Isaac, his 
very name suggests miracle and won- 
der, life from the dead, mysterious 
prophecies come true, the awe of doom 
and destiny. Jacob by contrast is an 
everyday prosaic man. There is noth- 
ing more mysterious about him than 
his scheming mind, nothing more tragic 
than what might happen in any large 
family. Even about his dreams and 
visions there is an earthy quality. His 
dreams are of goats and rams and 
wrestling matches. If he dreams of 
heaven it is a low one, a ladder may 
reach it. 

Yet it should comfort us, fronting the 
New Year and perhaps dreading it, to 
know the God of Jacob is our refuge. 
That he should be Jacob’s God at all 
is a great deal. The very common- 


placeness of the man will encourage 
us. Were God to permit his name to 
be used only in connection with Abra- 
ham we could more easily understand; 
but in that case, those of us who are 
not great religious genuises, super-men, 
towering above every contemporary— 
which is to say, the most of us—would 
have to walk lonely and Godless 
through the world. Which one of us 
would dare to call himself an Abraham” 
And Isaac, the man of mystery, born of 
a miracle, brooding alone in the twi- 
light, in whose eyes perhaps all human 
beings were as shadows, scarce know- 
ing his own sons apart—such a man, 
leisured, meditative, aloof, would have 
time for God. But which one of us has 
the time or the wealth or the tempera- 
ment to be an Isaac? He lived in a 
different world. 

Jacob is more like ourselves. One 
might almost think him an American: 
indulgent with wife and child, distrust- 
ful of foreigners, with a head for busi- 
ness and an itch fer travel; romantically 
inclined but with an eye to the main 
chance; living in the cold light of 
reality, in all his 147 years never once 
setting eyes on a miracle. We can 
present no new problems to this man’s 
God. 





HE GOD OF JACOB is our refuge: 
for Jacob was a worker. Year 
after year he felt the sun by day, 
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the frost by night. He knew what it 
is to have only one’s wits and one’s 
muscle to stave off starvation; he knew 
how it feels to depend on others for 
the means of earning daily bread; he 
knew what it is -to be exploited, to 
have an employer who wants the most 
work for the least pay. The God of the 
worker, the burden-bearer, he shall be 
our refuge. 
_ The God of Jacob is our refuge; for 
Jacob was a sufferer. If he seems a 
tragic figure, his sorrows were for the 
most part such as is the lot of many a 
man: sons who disappointed him, a 
daughter who was attractive to trouble, 
a home not always united, a brother 
estranged, a missing son from whom 
he never heard, mourned as lost; the 
deaths of Rachel and Deborah, perhaps 
the only two women who ever under- 
stood him; dying at last away from his 
native hills in a hot, strange land, never 
heartbroken, yet never _heart-free, 
knowing what is the usual lot, the 
tedious succession of sorrows that bow 
the soul but do not break it. The gate 
of this New Year is a gate toward pain, 
and we shall need the sufferers’ God. 
The God of Jacob is our refuge: for 
the man was a sinner and this year 
we shall sin. We may not so intend it, 
but so it will be. We dare not enter 
the New Year with a God-ewho cannot 
deal with sin. The God who was patient 
with Jacob when others lost patience 
with him, the God who knew how to 
deal with Jacob so that as the years 
went on the sin was weeded out, the 
God who could forgive and yet not leave 
the forgiven man as he was, in his sins: 
this God of sinning men shall be our 
own. 


refuge: for at the last he was a 

dedicated man. If in his early 
years he did well by himself, he came 
at last to the night by the river when 
he knew that he was no longer sufficient 
for himself. He knew he must have 
God. Hitherto he had been aware ot 
God, but only as a convenient partner, 
a surety against disaster, a supporter 
of his own schemes. If at Bethel Jacob 
was dedicated for profit only, at Peniel 
he was given up to God without quali- 
fication or reserve. After that night 
men noted that Jacob never walked 
erect again, but leaned upon his staff. 
So it was with his soul. Lamed by 
his own pride, he was brought to lean 
on God. From that morning on, God 
was no longer merely the bowstring for 
the arrows of his own wild will, God 
was himself the target of his high de- 
sire. 

So the God of Jacob shall be our 
refuge. He may come upon us un- 
awares, as he came on Jacob in the 
darkness. It may be in struggle we 
shall meet him, in darkness and not 
in light. But those who cling even 
with desperation to the hidden God, 
shall walk bravely like Jacob to face 
the sunrise, for they, too, shall see the 
face of God, and live. 


fe GOD OF JACOB shall be our 
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CHURCH NEWS 





Virginia Council Hits 


Legion Fight on COs 


Virginia's Council of Churches was 
not hesitant about condemning action: 
of various American Legion posts for 
attitudes and actions which resulted in 
one instance in the dismission of Evan 
Hollingsworth, a teacher of mathema- 
tics and physics in the Marion high 
school because Hollingsworth had been 
a conscientious objector during the war, 
opposing the killing of his fellowmen 
on religious’ principle. Lieutenant- 
Governor Collins was also criticized for 
the report of a committee of which he 
was a member which led to the Marion 
Lezion post's action. The Council state- 
ment, signed by Ernest Trice Thomp- 
son, president, and Henry Lee Robin- 
son, Jr., executive secretary, pointed to 
Virginia as the source of the American 
Bill of Rights and underscored Hol- 
lingsworth’s citation of the dilemma of 
the lieutenant governor in that he pub- 
licly opposed the application of an ar- 
ticle of the Virginia Constitution which 
he had taken oath to uphold. Some 


Virginia newspapers took just as vig- 





Free Film Strip 


Excellent for use at Evening Serv- 


ices, Auxiliary Meetings, Young 


People’s Meetings. 


You may now secure free from our 
office a professionally produced, first- 
class 35 mm. film strip about our Prot- 
estant overseas program. It also shows 
many dramatic scenes from devastated 
Europe and Asia. There is an inter- 
esting accompanying script. Suitable 
to be presented in a minimum time of 
20 minutes. Write 


Rev. Eugene L. Daniel, 
Special Representative, 
Presbyterian War Relief Committee, 


Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee. 








Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 


Rabun Gap, Ga. 
GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 
The Best in High School Education 
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orous stands in opposition to such dis- 
criminatory action as did the Council 


of Churches. However, similar proce- 
dure, with pressure put upon at least 
one other school board, has been ob- 


served in the state. 


State’s Churches Called Upon to 
Relieve Tensions by Positive Action 


The Virginia Council of Churches 
has expressed itself vigorously on in- 
cidents of lynchings and terrorism in 
various parts of the nation, calling upon 
Christian people ‘‘to apply their profes- 
sion of brotherhood.” If these _ inci- 
dents are ignored, the Council said, 
“they become epidemic. People who 
believe in a positive democracy and in 
equal opportunities for all must work 
for the realization of these principles.” 
Leaders in the churches were called 
upon to conduct forums, analyzing the 
causes of group tensions and promoting 
racial goodwill, advocating the larger 
use of Negro policemen as officers of 
the law, and undertaking worthwhile 
community projects in building a spirit 
of unity in any given area. 


Convocation to Hear Niemoeller; 
Two Addresses Planned for Richmond 


Lynchburg will be host to the Con- 
vocation of Churches sponsored by the 
Virginia Council February 5-7. In- 
cluded on the list of speakers will be 
Pastor Martin Niemoeller; T. T. Brum- 
baugh, executive secretary of the com- 
mittee for a Christian university in 
Japan; Edward Pruden of the First 
Baptist church, Washington; Luther A. 
Weigle, Albert W. Palmer, J. W. Nich- 
olson and possibly Roy A. Burkhart. 
Niemoeller is on for two addresses in 
Richmond on January 5, after having 
spoken to the Davidson College student 
body on January 3. 


Overbrook Church Provides Scholarship 
For Czech Student at Union Seminary 


Overbrook church in Richmond is 
contributing a $1,000 scholarship to 
be used for a foreign student at Union 
Seminary next year. The scholarship 
will go to a Czechoslovakian, in re- 
sponse to a request from Joseph lL. 
Hromadka, dean of the department of 











MITCHELL COLLEGE 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 


Accredited Junior College. Terminal and 
transfer courses. Liberal arts. Music, com- 
mercial and fine art. One and two-yea- 
secretarial. Small classes. Individualized 
attention. Homelike atmosphere. Rast - 
dence for girls. Board and tuition. $364- 
$374. Scholarships available. Presbyte- 
rian. Write for catalog P. 


Frances Stribling, President 





college work. 
Secretarial. 





GREENBRIER COLLEGE 


I'wo years college preparatory and two. years ‘standard 
Founded 1812. Art, Music, Dramatic Art, 
Exceptional social, recreational advantages. 
Modern fireproof dormitory. 
French W. Thompson, President 
Dept. PO, Lewisburg, West Virginia 
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theology at the University of Prague, 
for the seminary to arrange in this way 
for one of his students next year. Semi- 
nary students and faculty have con- 
tributed another $1,000 to bring a 
Seandinavian student to this country 
next year. Two foreign students are 
enrolled this year, Jean Abel, of 
France, and Samuel Falcao, of Bra- 
zil, a graduate student. 


VIRGINIA NEWS LETTER 


FPampden-Syduey $500,000 Campaign 
Limps Toward Goal, Lacking $142,000 


Norfolk and West Hanover Presby- 
teries have shown the way to other Vir- 
ginia presbyteries in. the Hampden- 
Sydney $500,000 campaign, Norfolk go- 
ing over its $100,000 by $2,460, and 
West Hanover subscribing $26,045 on 
a $25,000 quota. Other presbyteries 
are far below their goals. As of the 
last of November $358,650 was in sight 
but prospects for completing the cam- 
paign by December 31 did not look 
good. Some observers say this is 
merely another case of ‘Presbyterian 
deliberation,’ with pastors and mem- 
bers knowing that there is another year 
in Which to finish the job. College au- 
thorities, however, wish this ‘‘Presby- 
terian deliberation’ could be translated 
into pledges for $142,000 and soon. 


Mary Baldwin College Seeks $50,000 
On Larger $150,000 Financial Goal 
Mary Baldwin College looks toward 


a $150,000 expansion program, with 
$50,000 being sought in 1947 to ac- 
quire property adjoining the present 
campus. Mrs. Thomas H. Grafton, who 
is acting as president, says, ‘‘The offi- 
cials of the college have indicated 
clearly that they are more interested in 
the qualitative than in the quantitative 
side of the expansion. Mary Baldwin 
does not wish to become very much 
larger, but it does wish to offer its stu- 
dents better educational facilities.’ 

No reports are current just now regard- 
ing whom the board of trustees may 
elect as president of this institution. 


Louisa Field Under Hutcheson 
Will Conduct Unique Experiment 


West Hanover Presbytery, in coop- 
eration with the field department of 
Union Seminary is taking a forward 
step in one of its home mission fields. 
Richard G. Hutcheson, formerly at 
Cumberland, has established headquar- 
ters at Louisa and will have oversight 
of Louisa, Kirk O’Cliff, Providence and 
Wills Memorial churches. He will not 


be pastor but will serve as moderator 
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of the sessions of the four churches, 
supervising students from the seminary 
As mode- 
rator, he will direct the work, conduct 
communion services, receive members, 
and preach as often as possible. Stu- 
dents will go to the field on Saturdays 
visit in the homes, preach on Sundays, 
direct the Sunday school and young 
people’s work and develop programs of 
religious training. Each church will 
thus have a pastor on the field every 
Sunday. 


who will be siudent pastors. 


Doctors Are Challenged to Devise 
Plans For Better Medical Care 


Bedford’s medical society was told 
recently that one of the most pressing 
problems confronting the health serv- 
ice professions is need of a plan which 
will make adequate medical care avail- 
able to all citizens. Dr. R. Blackwell 
Smith, Jr., of Richmond, was the 
speaker. This faculty member of the 
Medical College of Virginia said that 
“something is indeed wrong when a 
man who has labored long and well to 
the age of 60 and achieved relative suc- 
cess and security can be forced to the 
point of bankruptcy by the expenses of 
one major illness. This is a problem 
which has been blindly refused any 
real recognition by the organizations 
of our several professions until quite 
recently,’ said Dr. Smith, “and it is 
to our everlasting shame that the 
health service professions did not make 
any real, concerted and determined ap- 
proach to the problem until a plan 
which was acutely distasteful to or- 
ganized medicine was introduced into 
Congress. Unless something is done 
quickly, some kind of plan will issue 
from Washington without our help. It 
is not to he expected that those who 
have shown indifference to the disease 
will receive much recognition in the 
development of a cure.’’ 


Miscellany 


Winchester Presbytery’s radio pro- 
grams every Sunday afternoon grow in 
popularity. Different ministers of the 
presbytery lead the services. A new 
Frequercy Modulation station has been 
erected atop the Blue Ridge Mountains 
just east of Winchester with the stu- 
dios in the city, and the Winchester 
Presbyterian Church is expected soon 
to begin broadcasting its evening serv- 
ices over this station. Calvary 
Baptist Church, Roanoke, 2,300 mem- 
bers, has adopted for 1947 a program 
ot “Christian Education and Training’’ 








HEADQUARTERS 
for RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
CHOIR GOWNS + VESTMENTS 
PULPIT ROBES + HANGINGS 
STOLES- EMBROIDERIES - Etc. 


int Fhational ce om, 


224-23 Arch St., Phia. 7. Pa. 
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in which all youth groups will meet 
from 6:00 to 8:00 Wednesday evenings 
for ‘“‘Youth Church Night.” . 
mond's Third 
Brown recently celebrated his tenth 
anniversary as pastor, has installed a 
magnificent set of chimes, a memorial 
given by Elder William R. Hill. 


. Rich- 
church, where H. D. 


Religious Education Director T. K. Cur- 


rie reports that 171 young people and 


19 adults from the synod are registered 


tor the Presbyterian Youth Convention 


of World Missions in Nashville. 
Staunton’s Second church suffered a 
$40,000 fire recently with serious losses. 


ZEB V. ROBERSON. 


Roanoke. 


1] 
Churchmen in Study 
of Social Problems 


West Virginia News Letter 


Fitty chureh leaders in West Vir- 
ginia joined in a social action seminar 
recently in Charleston under sponsor- 
ship of the Presbyterian Church, USA. 
Governor Clarence Meadows, prominent 
Methodist leader, welcomed the group, 
and John Amos, speaker of the house 
of delegates, spoke on ‘‘West Virginia 
Legislative Processes.” One concern of 
the seminar was to learn how church- 
men could- aid in seeing legislation 
adopted which seems to be in accord 
with Christian principles. One subject 





W. Va. 





sages. 


the church has the Presbyterian Radio 
terians must face squarely in 1947 the 


‘46 Achievement---’47 Challenge 


1. Name one thing you are glad our church accomplished in 1946. 
2. Indicate one specific thing which we should do in 1947. 


D. T. MOORE, Business Manager, Greenbrier Military School, Lewisburg, 
(1) We set in motion Visitation Evangelism. 
permission for term pastorates—when desired by church and pastor. 

E. T. WELLFORD, Minister, Gloucester, Va.—(1) Set up the radio mes- 
(2) Go forward in cooperation and union. 
E. B. TCTCKER, Webb School, Bell Buckle, Tenn.—j(1) I am glad that 


FRANK P. ANDERSON, Minister, 
Definite action to strengthen our Negro work. (2) We must press forward 
more zealously in increasing the number of our outpost Sunday schools. 


Others on page 2. 


(2) We should grant 


Hour going so well. (2) The Presby- 
matter of reunion, USA and US. 
First Church, Charleston, 8. ©.—(1) 








HERE IT IS—A SIMPLE, WORK- 
ABLE PLAN FOR WORLD PEACE. 
A plan you can tie to with all your 
zeal and determination. YES, this 
plan outlines a safe and sane road 
to “PEACE AMONG MEN.” A prac- 
tical plan by which you and your 
neighbor and your children can work 
side by side fo rthe achievement of 
this peace that men of all nations 
have fought and died for. You can 
work for PEACE in an intelligent 
and effective way, through the un- 
derstandable WORLD PEACE PLAN, 
outlined by this Montana author. 

The entire plan is revealed in this 
new book. It is a book that you 
will read and re-read. You will see 
that your friends and neighbors read 
it and gather joy and satisfaction to 
yourself as you see the light of un- 
derstanding it throws upon the ugly 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 





GOOD NEIGHBOR 


A PLAN FOR WORLD PEACE 


Lewistown, Montana 


shadows of international discord. 
After reading this remarkable book, 
you and your neighbors will start to 
work in a definite way to help work 
out a permanent WORLD PEACE. 
The author has made it simple. It 
is easy—it is down-to-earth common 
sense. It will amaze you at its logi- 
cal approach. Yes—it is the one way 
that WORLD PEACE can be made 
a certainty. Not in the distant fu- 
ture—but HERE and NOW through 
the Good Neighbor Plan. Get your 
copy of this simple, workable plan 
NOW. Send your friends and neizh- 
bors a copy. Start now to put this 


remarkable plan into action. If 
your dealer does not have his sup- 
ply of “GOOD NEIGHBOR.” send 
your order direct to us. $2.00 per 


copy, postpaid. 
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brought to the front in the meeting 
had to do with alcoholic beverages. Ten 
counties in West Virginia are dry but 
as yet there is no way whereby beer 
can be voted out of any town or county 
in the state. During 1945 West Vir- 
ginians spent $60,000,000 for liquor 
while only $35,000,000 was spent for 
public education. Judges and grand 
juries report that 90 per cent of crimi- 
nal cases in the courts, many of them 
juvenile, are traceable directly or in- 
directly to beer joints. Other subjects 
considered by the seminar were pub- 
lic relief, race relations, national legis- 
lative processes and issues, and the 





THIS FOREIGN RELIGION 


The pastor of a city church in 
Siam was imprisoned twice on the 
eharge of being a ‘‘Fifth Columnist,” 
marched through the streets in 
chains, then released for lack of 
proof. 

“Why do you persist in acting like 
a foreign enemy to your country?” 
the authorities asked. 

“Why do you call me a foreign 
enemy?” rejoined the pastor. 

‘Because Christianity is a foreign 
religion, and Siam is at war with 
the foreigners who profess it,”’ said 
the authorities. 

“You ride a foreign bicycle,” said 
the pastor. ‘You listen to a foreign 
radio, you ride on foreign trains and 
buses, you own a foreign car, and 
buy foreign gasoline to run it. If 
you don’t want to use foreign pro- 
ducts, why not return to the jungle 
and live like your ancestors?” 


There was no answer. The inter- 
view was closed. 
—MONDAY MORNING, Presbyte- 
rian, USA. 
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COMING SOON— 


A Message to Southern Presbyterians 
from the Ambassador to China, Dr. J. 
Leighton Stuart. 


A New Era For Christian Missions in 
Asia. With implications for the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church. By Frank W. 
Price. 











proper relationships of churchmen to 
social education and action. Next such 
seminar will be held at Jackson’s Mill 
in May in connection with the state con- 
vocation. 


US Presbyterians Hold Sixth Place; 
With USA Brethren They Are Third 

Church membership statistics in West 
Virginia for 18 Protestant denomina- 
tions show Presbyterians, US, in sixth 
place with 24,365. Methodists lead with 
198,152, followed by Baptists with 99,- 
259; Negro Baptists, 30,000; Disciples 
of Christ, 26,000; United Brethren, 24,- 
787. A union of USA and US Presbyte- 
rians would put this church in third 
place with 39,522 members. In this 
state the desire for union between these 
two bodies in making itself felt in both 
churches. 


West Virginia Feels the Effects 
Of a Coal Strike in a Hurry 

In West Virginia things come almost 
to a standstill when no coal moves 
from the mines. It was so during the 
recent strike. Some miners and others 
whose income is based indirectly on the 
mines evidenced a growing coldness to- 
ward labor leaders but miners pretty 
generally blamed the government for 
not taking the steps to write a new con- 
tract before the old one had, according 
to John L. Lewis, expired. Coal opera- 
tors and those who shared their point 
of view felt that their attitudes during 
the strike were on a high plane be- 
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cause miners were not evicted from 
company houses and credit was con- 
tinued at company stores while the 
union took no steps to supply these 
needs. 


Miscellany 

Disciples of Christ in West Virginia 
are backing up the denomination’s na- 
tionwide Crusade for a Christian World 
with high statistical goals. - Bap- 
in the Kanawha Valley Association had 
reached two-thirds of their World Mis- 
sion Crusade goal with $150,000 by the 
end of November. . . Davis and El- 
kins College is enjoying its most pros- 
perous year both in regard to income 
and also to number of students. Now 
an accredited college in the American 
Association, college leaders are looking 
toward a bright future. John 
Womeldorf, Princeton pastor, reports 
19 professions of faith at Melrose cha- 
pel following an evangelistic meeting 
led by Charles McNutt, of Fayetteville. 

. . Offerings of the Oak Grove church, 
at Hillsboro are reported at a high 
level with home missions emergency 
goals surpassed by 25 per cent and or- 
phanage contributions almost double 
last year’s. Material improvements are 
being made on the church and a recent 
visitation evangelism campaign brought 
in 30 new members. . George H. 
Vick preached the sermon requested by 
a majority in a recent poll in which his 
congregation, Charleston’s First church, 
was asked to select from the list of 
those preached during his first year 
there. The sermon chosen was, “Re- 
spectability Is Not Enough.” 

W. J. B. LIVINGSTON. 

Logan. 


SYNOD CORRESPONDENTS 











THERE IS MORE FOOD VALUE PER PENNY IN YOUR 
BOTTLE OF MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE FOOD 


Virginia Dairy Company 


‘The Home of Better Milk’’ 
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HOSPITALIZATION 


and Surgical Insurance 
Also Non-Cancellable Accident Policies for individuals, families and groups. 
Over 220,000 persons have bought Policies in this Company 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of Virginia, Incorporated. 
Richmond, Virginia 
Our policies are usable and good in all licensed hospitals throughout the world. 





Write us for 
Information 




















Correspondents for the year from the 
various synods are listed below. Items of 
more than local significance should be 
reported to them for possible inclusion in 


news letters well before the dates in- 
dicated: 

Alabama, Harry H. Bryan, Bessemer, 
Mar. 4. 


Arkansas, C. D. Wardlaw, Little Rock, 
Mar. 11. 

Florida, J. C. Frist, Tampa, Jan. 7. 

Georgia, John McMullen, Milledgeville, 
Mar. 18. 

Kentucky, R. J. Hunter, Jr., Louisville, 
Jan. 21. 

Louisiana, W. L. McLeod, Lake Charles, 
Jan. 14. 

Mississippi, Tom B. Anderson, McComb, 
Mar. 25. 

Missouri, B. A. MclIlhany, Cape Girar- 
deau, Apr. 1. 

North Carolina, E. J. Arnold, Durham, 
Jan. 14. 

Oklahoma, Frank M. Taylor, Durant, 
Jan. 28. c 

Snedecor, Moses James, Florence, S. C., 
Mar. 11. 

South Carolina, E. G. Lilly, Charleston, 
Mar, 4. 

Tennessee, T. C. (Barr, Nashville, Feb. 11. 


Texas, Thomas W. Currie, Ft. Worth, 
Feb. 4. 

Virginia, Z. V. Roberson, Roanoke, Feb. 
18. 


West Virginia, W. J. B. Livingston, Lo- 
gan, Feb. 18. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Word Made Flesh 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 5 
John 1:;1-18 


For the next three months we are 
to study the Gospel which has been 
termed ‘“‘the most familiar and best 
loved book in the world.” According 
to Dr. Erdman, “It has induced more 
persons to follow Christ, it has inspired 
more believers to loyal service than any 
other book that could be named.” Let 
us resolve at the very beginning of our 
study to do our best to grasp more fully 
the message of this sublime book for 
our own lives. 

There are a few introductory ques- 
tions that we ought to consider before 
we begin. 

1. Who wrote the Gospel? The book 
itself is anonymous. It does not claim 
to have been written by the Apostle 
John. Some scholars think it was writ- 
ten by another John, known in history 
as John the Elder, who was himself 
the beloved disciple referred to in the 
Gospel, or else an evangelist who based 
his Gospel on the personal testimony of 
the beloved disciple. The church, how- 
ever, from the earliest times of which 
we have any record, has held that this 
Gospel was the work of John the 
Apostle, one of the twelve, and there 
are many indications in the Gospel it- 
self that this is so. We shall take it 
for granted in our study that the gen- 
erally accepted opinion is correct. 

2. When was it written? Tradition 
is unanimous in giving Ephesus as ine 
place where John resided during the 
latter part of his life and where the 
Fourth Gospel was written. There is 
no sufficient reason for doubting this 
strong testimony which may be ac- 
cepted as practically certain. Ephesus 
was the most important city of Asia 
Minor and the church in this city wa: 
at the time the most influential church 
in Christendom. The precise date at 
which John wrote cannot be determired 
with certainty. There are indications, 
however, in the Gospel itself that it 
was written late in the author’s life- 
time—about 95-100 A. D. 

“In his narrative he seems to be 
looking back after a long period of time. 
And as we study it, we feel that it is 
the result of a larger experience of 
God’s providence, and of a wider com- 
prehension of the meaning of his King- 
dom than was possible at the time when 
the other evangelists wrote their Gos- 
pels.” In fact, the author’s reflections 
are so mingled with Jesus’ actual say- 
ings that it is often difficult to draw 
the exact line between the Lord’s own 
words and those of the evangelist. 
“Yet though seen only through John’s 
soul it is Christ’s self we see. He is 


not John’s creation.” 

3. Why was it written? There is 
strong evidence to show that the Gospel 
was written at the request of the elders 
and disciples of the Christian churches 
of Asia. The first generation of Chris- 
tians, those who had a personal know!l- 
edge of the Lord, were dying away. 
John himself was growing old. He had 
often delivered his Gospel by word of 
mouth, but there was a desire to have 
it put in permanent form before he 
died. 

The purpose with which the evan- 
gelist wrote he himself has plainly told 
us: ‘“‘Those things have been written 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God and that be- 
lieving ye may have life in his name” 
(20:21). This purpose, which the au- 
thor ever keeps in view, has largely de- 
termined the form into which the Gos- 
pel is cast. He has not attempted to 
give us a complete account of Jesus’ 
life or a chronological account. He has 
selected those scenes in Jesus’ life 
which most directly bear on his pur- 
pose. And ‘the different scenes from 
the life of Jesus which he puts before 
us are not only carefully selected, but 
carefully arranged leading us step by 
step to the conclusion expressed in the 
confession of Thomas, ‘My Lord and my 
God!’ ” 

We are to study at the present time 
the prologue to the Gospel. “‘These first 
eighteen verses are related to the rest 
of the Gospel as a preface to a book and 
are a part of it in the sense that the 
opening bars that contain the com- 
poser’s theme are part of a musical pro- 
duction.”” But the prologue is more 
than a preface. It is at the same time 
a summary restatement of the Christian 
Gospel from the standpoint of philoso- 
phy. 


I. Before the Gospel Era (1:1-5) 


1. Nature of God’s word (1:1-2). 
John begins his Gospel by speaking of 
the Word. He does so because Logos 
(the Greek term translated Word, 
which might also be translated Reason 
or Wisdom) was a familiar and a sig- 
nificant term in both Jewish and Gen- 
tile thought. The Hebrew Scriptures, 
for example, have much to say about 
the divine voice in creation, the creative 
Word (Gen. 1:8ff; Ps. 33:6, etc.). And 
in later Jewish literature the Word or 
Wisdom of God is semi-personalized. 

In Greek philosophy the term Logos 
was used also to express the rational 
principle or creative force of the world, 
deity expressing itself in action—the 
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reason or mind back of the universe. 

Philo, a great Jewish philosopher, 
who was a contemporary of Jesus (liv- 
ing in Alexandria, the educational cen- 
ter of the Roman empire) tried to com- 
bine Jewish and Gentile thought on the 
subject. ‘“‘With him the Logos (or 
Word) was the embodiment of the 
divine powers which acted upon the uni- 
verse, the intermediary between God 
and man, the interpreter of God’s will 
to man, the High Priest of man to God, 
at times so personified that he could 
be called ‘divine’ (and even ‘a second 
God’).”’ 

Dr. Bernard says: ‘‘We may be sure 
that the Logos of God was as familiar 
a topic in the educated circles of Asia 
Minor as the doctrine of evolution is in 
Europe or America at the present day, 
and was discussed not only by the 
learned, but by half-instructed votaries 
of many religions.’’ In John’s day, then, 
the Word meant all that God had to 
say to man in any way and by any 
method. It was also the divine reason 
which lay back of the universe, and of 
which all creation was only the mani- 
festation. 

John says three things about this 
Logos, the Word through which God re- 
veals himself, the Reason which is the 
ultimate explanation of all things in 
heaven and earth. 

(1) It is eternal. ‘In the beginning 
was the Word.” The phrase “in the 
beginning’ means ‘in the beginning 
of history” and also “at the root of the 
universe.’’ The word translated ‘‘was’”’ 
means “to exist absolutely,” as con- 
trasted with the idea of coming into 
existence. The Word did not come into 
existence in the beginning. It existed 
already “in the beginning.” It has 
always existed. It is eternal. 7 

(2) It is personal. ‘“‘The Word was 
with God.” If the word (or Reason) 
was thus in the beginning, what relatioa 
did it hold to God? Was it merely an 
attribute of God (as some of the early 
Church Fathers believed) or an activity 
of God? The Greek phrase translated 
“with God’’ implies personal inter- 
course. It might be translated “face 
to face with God.” It is regularly em- 
ployed in expressing the presence of 
one person with another. As Chrysoa- 
tom, one of the early Greek Fathers, 
said: The Logos was “not in God, but 
with God, as person with persons, eter- 
nally.” 

(3) He is divine. “The Word was 
God.” “The Word is distinguishable 
from God, not, however, a secondary 
God, nor even a second God, nor yet 
identified with all that can be called | 
God (in that case the article would 
have been used in the Greek, but none- 
theless God. The Greek expression 
means that he partook of the divine 
nature. As Dr. Garvie expressed it: 
“The Word is God’s_ self-revealing 
activity, within God himself before the 
world was, distinguished but not sepa- 
rated from God.” ‘‘Thus from the out- 
set we are to understand that the Word 
has its whole being within Deity,” says 
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Archbishop Temple, ‘‘but that it does 
not exhaust the being of Deity. Or, to 
put it from the other side, God is esseu- 
tially self-revealing; but he is first of 
all a Self, capable of being revealed. 
Tuis same Word, or Self-revelation, is 
then again said to exist in essential re- 
lationship to God.” 


2. Activity of God's Word (1:3-5). 
What activities did the Word engage in 
before the beginning of the Gospel era” 

(1) He was the creator of all things. 
“All things were made through him, 
and without him was not anything made 
that was made.’ Back of the creation 
of the world was the Divine Word, the 
Divine Reason. Science is busy today 
unraveling the process of creation, and 
we wish it all success in its undertakin+s 
In so far as it succeeds we are thinking 
the thoughts of God after him. But 
science cannot explain how the process 
hegan, or why it continues, or why : 
can be explained in rational terms 
Science and Revelation are not contra- 
dictory, therefore—they are supple- 
mentary. Science describes rightly or 
wrongly the way in which all things 
were created. John tells us that back 
of the process there the Divine 
Word, tae Divine Reason, which was 
in :‘the beginning with God and which 
was himself God. 


was 


(2) He is the source of all life, the 


wellspring from which every form vl 
life, physical, intellectual, moral, 
spiritual and eternal flows. Here again 
there is no contradiction between 


science and religion. Science is de- 
scriptive and tentative. It describes the 
different forms through which life has 
passed, the different modes which it 
now assumes. Revelation is explana- 
tory and final. All things exist or come 
to be, John asserts, as a result of God’s 
activity by self-expression. 


THE 
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(3) He is the source of all light 
‘ji. e., of all truth). That truth which 
was the fountain of existence to all 


things was especially the light of men. 
We must not limit the truth referred 
to here to O. T. prophecy or revelation; 
it includes also the light of conscience 


and reason. As Archbishop Temple 
comments: ‘Every check on animal lust 
telt by the primitive savage, every 


stimulation to a nobler life, is God selt- 
revealed within his soul. So it may be 
truly said that the conscience of the 
heathen man is the yoice of Christ with- 
in him—though muffled by his igno- 
All that is noble in the noa- 
Christian systems of thought, or con- 
duct, cr worship is the work of Christ 
upon them and within them. By 
Word of God, Isaiah and Plato aud 
Zoroaster and Buddha and Confucius 
conceived and uttered such truths as 
they declared. There is only one divin» 
light: and every man in his measure 
is enlightened by it.” But here comes 
the first suggestion of that tragedy 
which deepen as the story com- 
tinues. The light has been shining ua- 
interruptedly from the beginning even 
now in the midst of moral and 
spiritual darkness (i. e., ignorance and 
sin), and the darkness has not received 
it. This last thought brings us to what 
took place 


rance, 


the 


is to 


unto 


Il. During the Gospel Era; 1:6-18 

1. The Light came into the world (6- 
13). To prove his point John is to cite 
witness after witness in the pages that 
follow. Only one is mentioned here, 


the first of them all, John the Baptist. 
John was a man sent from God. He 
came to bear witness of the Light, that 


we might all believe through him. John 
himself was not the Light and our, 
author is careful to mention that be- 


cause there were still some who called 
themselves disciples of John. But he 
bore witness to the Light. For the 





stand the significance of the 


time. Their marriage is a new, 


the minister ‘‘become flesh.” 


cleaning; 


or husband. 
“become flesh.’’ 


long before. 


tion. 





vows 

sincerely they have pondered them. 
words, but the full impact of the holy institution itself is not evident at the 
exciting, 

Not until the marriage has grown into a Christian 
sponsibilities, joys, sorrows, heartaches, successes, love and happiness that 
are part and parcel of this mutual relationship do the words repeated after 
The thrill of the honeymoon is far less won- 
derful than the sustained love that becomes concrete in overtime at the office 
or in the field: in days spent in the kitchen, the laundry room, and spring 
in anxious hours of watching at 
in the selfless task of rearing children and planning for their future; in the 
tender and often menial duties required by an invalid or convalescing wife 
In such simply ways and daily routine does the marriage promise 


The Layman’s View 
By J. WILSON McCUTCHAN 


EW YOUNG COUPLES standing before the marriage altar really under- 


however 
the 


they take, 
They know 


earefully and 
meaning of the 
and 


romantic adventure. 


home with the re- 


the bedside of a stricken child; 


John found in his Master the complete fulfillment of God’s word, spoken 
Little more than a verbal parallelism, this illustration may pos- 
sibly indicate in terms of human experience the meaning of the more mystical 
union between Christ and the Church, made concrete through the Incarna- 
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source of all the Light which the human 
race had ever used was (in the time of 
John) making a new invasion into the 
world of men. 


This last sentence seems to express 
the meaning of vs. 9. It may be trans- 
lated in a variety of ways and its exact 
wneaning is uncertain. The best transla- 
tion however seems to be that of the 
R.S. V. “The true light that enlightens 
every man was (then) coming into the 
world.’”” John bore witness to this fact, 
the coming of the Light. 

How was the Light received? On the 
whole, our evangelist tells us, it was re- 
sected. The Light came into the world 
—the world which he had made, and 
which therefore should have been the 
more ready to receive him and the world 
did not even recognize him. But that 
was not the worst of it. He came into 
his own, his own people, whom he had 
rained and instructed through the ages, 
und his own received him not. The word 
used here is a stronger one than that 
used in the previous verse. The world 
did not recognize him. His own people 
did not welcome him. 

But the Light was not rejected by all. 
There were some who did receive him. 
To all of these he gave the right to be- 
come the sons of God. God is the Father 
of all men and all men are his children 

by creation. But many have turned 
away from their heavenly Father and 
can no longer be recognized as his sons. 
Ordinarily the expression is reserved for 
those who by the grace of God are en- 
abled in some measure to reproduce his 
character, This spiritual rebirth comes 
not of blood (considered to be the physi- 
cal source of life), nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man. It comes 
from God, and it comes to those who 
receive Jesus, those who believe in his 
name. 

John has spoken of the coming of the 
Light. He now puts the same truth in 
different form. 

2. The Word Became Flesh (1:14- 
18). Let us consider first the fact of 
the incarnation, and second, its results. 

(1) The fact of the incarnation. John 
tells us that the Word became flesh. He 
does not mean that the Divine Word, 
the Divine Wisdom, became flesh in the 
sense that he was turned into flesh, 
or ceased to be what he was before; but 
that he became embodied in human 
form, he dwelt in human guise. ‘It is 
as if John said: ‘If the whole character 
of eternal God, his heart, his mind, his 
purpose in the universe, were condensed 
into one great word that would rightly 
represent him, that word would be Jesus 
Christ.’ ”’ 


Note pa ticularly that Christ is not 
a word of God, he is the Word, “Every 
prophet was a word of God. Every 
great or good man since the world 


began, who has added anything to the 
general fund of virtue or of truth has 
been a word of God. Galileo was God’s 
word to science. Luther was God’s word 
to religion. But Christ was the Word, 
the full and complete thought of God, 
uttered once for all, expressing the very 
soul of God.” 

John presents many witnesses to this 
stupendous fact in the pages that fol- 
low. But there are three classes of wit- 
nesses which he mentions here. First, 
there is John the Baptist. Then there 
are the early disciples. As John says: 
We beheld his glory—“‘‘that is, his char- 
acter in action, unfolded, twined inside 
out as a flower in bloom, full of beauty, 
equally full of truth, grace and reality 
embodied. ‘In that character,’ he says, 
‘we saw such winsomeness, such divine 
perfection, that we could understand 
and interpret only as the Son of the 
Father.’ ” 

But there are also other witnesses 
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whom he can summon. All those who 
had known Christ in their own experi- 
ence, who have learned to know God 
through him, and have tasted of his 
grace, all true Christians through the 
ages, are valid witnesses to this fact. 
As John triumphantly puts it, ‘For of 
his fulness we all received, and grace 
for grace (that is, grace upon grace, 
grace added to grace). For the law was 
given through Moses. Grace (i. e., the 
unmerited favor of God) and truth 
(i. e., moral and spiritual reality) came 
through Jesus Christ.’”’ 

(2) So much for the fact of the in- 
carnation, What are the results? No 
man has seen God at any time. The 
only begotten Son, who is in the bosom 
of the Father (i. e., whose relation to 
the Father is eternally that of one ad- 
mitted to the deepest intimacy and 
closest fellowship), he hath declared 
him. ‘Iie does not reveal all that is 
meant by the word God. There ever re- 
mains the unsearchable abyss of Deity. 
But he reveals what it vitally concerns 
us to know; he reveals God as Father.” 
(Temple. ) 

Here is the real theme of the Gospel 
according to John. Jesus Christ is the 
eternal revelation of the Father. We 
vho have seen him have seen the 
Father. That fact will he made _ in- 
creasingly plain to us as we continue our 
study. 

For further consiloration: In what 
weys hes Jesvs Christ revealed Cod be- 
yond the revelation of science and 
philosophy? What difference would it 
make if nobody accepted what Jesus 
taught us about God; if everybody ac- 
cepted what he taught us about God? 
How can we best convince the world 
that God has really spoken through 
Christ? 


BOOK SECTION 


IN ADAMW’S FALL. A Novel by Con- 
stance Dodge. Macrae-Smith Co., New 
York. 494 pp., $2.75. 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony at the 
close of the seventeenth century was a 
living example of Puritanism at its 
worst. All the cold, legalistic, bigoted, 
loveless distortions of the once-noble 
creed of Calvin came to a focus in the 
Salem witchcraft trials. After that orgy 
of superstition and hatred, Puritanism 
was never the same again; and those 
days exercized a powerful infiuence on 
American history. 

Mrs. Dodge has woven around that 
bitter episode a truly brilliant historical 
novel, capitalizing on the facility of fic- 
tion to present the spirit of an epoch 
more accurately than factual history 
can do. Deliverance Horn is the em- 
bodiment of stern Puritanism. Miles 
Gascoyne typifies the sensitive spirit in 
hopeless conflict, beaten into futility by 
its chill, rigorous creed. And Damarts 
Horn, torn in impressionable childhood 
by love of Miles and nightmarish fear 
of Deliverance, portrays the emotional 
wreckage that induced the witch-hunt: 
the horrible collapse of the Colony’s 
sanity under the burden of a creed of 
wrath too heavy for mortal mind to 
bear. As fiction, this book is exciting 
and compelling; as history it is accurate 
and informative; as an interpretation 
and a warning it is valuable—especially 
to us who draw our traditions, our vir- 
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Roger L. Shinn. 


Arnall. 


HENRY M. BRIMM, Librarian, 


Erwin Schroedinger. 





Books I Liked in 1946° 


KENNETH J. FOREMAN, Professor, Davison Colle c—Foundations for 
Reconstruction, D. Elton Trueblood; One World cr None, Federation of Scien- 
tists; Reason and Faith, Nels S. Ferre. 


MARY-STARKE HIGGINBOTHAM, Student, ATS—The Case for Chris- 
tianity, C. S. Lewis; Yankee From Olympus, Catherine Shober Bowen; On Be- 
ing a Real Person, Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


JAMES HILTON, Author, Lost Horizon, ete.—Hiroshima, John Hersey; 
Not So Wild a Dream, Eric Sevareid; Bright Day, J. B. Priestly. 


B. FRANK HALL, Minister, Central Church, St. Louis, Mo.—The Great 
Divorce, C. S. Lewis; David the King, Gladys Schmitt; Beyond This Darkness, 


SUMNER WELLES——Not So Wild a Dream, Eric Sevareid; The Lowells 
and Their Seven Worlds, Ferris Greenslet; The Shore Dimly Seen, Ellis Gibbs 


Union Seminary, Richmond—Minerva's 
Progress, A. E. Cohn; The Art of Plain Talk, R. F. Flesch; What Is Life? 


Others in coming weeks. Also: Books I Want to Read That I Never Have. 


*With apologies and gratitude to the N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 





tues, and our vices from Puritan 
sources. 
B. F. HALL. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


HOW TO READ THE BIBLE. By 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. The John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1946. 
244 pages. $2.50. 


Readers of Dr. Goodspeed’s books who 
have learned always to expect from him 
something capable, fresh and stimulat- 
ing will not be disappointed with his 
last effort. ‘‘This book,” he says in the 
preface, ‘“‘is intended not as a summary 
of the Bible or as a substitute for it 
but as a companion and guide to the 
reading of it.” It is meant for the lay- 
man rather than tor the minister who 
has introductions and commentaries at 
hand; but even the things familiar to 
any well-read minister are put in fresh 
and striking ways. 

The classification of the Biblical ma- 
terial is mainly literary—biographies, 
speeches, history, poetry, philosophy, 
drama, fiction, letters, visions, literature 
of devotion, Under these groupings the 
author points out samples of the vari- 
ous literary types in the Bible, com- 
ments on them, and shows how they 
should be read. One criticism that 
might be made in this connection is that 
the book has a tendency to scrappiness. 
Too many samples are taken. For ex- 
ample, in the chapter on ‘‘Biographies”’ 
fourteen Bible characters are taken up 
in fourteen pages. It would seem better 
to have taken fewer men and to have 
said more about how to study their lives 
in the Scriptures. 

Each book of the Bible and of the 
Apocrypha is discussed in connection 
with the literary type most largely rep- 





—— 


resented in the book. One chapter on 
the books of the Apocrypha would seem 
to have been enough in a book of this 
size and in a book for laymen. The 
origin and character of each book is set 
forth. A rather advanced critical view- 
point is accepted throughout. Ruth, for 
example, is taken to be fiction and of 
late date. The book closes with gen- 
eral chapters on the historical back- 
ground, the chronology of the Bible, and 
the history of the English translations. 


J. J. MURRAY. 
Lexington, Va. 





a 
Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 
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Frank C. King from Memphis, Tenn., 
to 9424 Everman Ave., St. Louis 14, 
Mo. 

Frederick W. Lewis from Greensboro, 
N. C., to 418 S. Third St., Wilmington, 
N. C., where he will be stated supply 
of the Pearsall Memorial church. 

Z. E. Lewis from Baltimore, Md., to 
811 Pershing Ave., Lynchburg, Va. 

R. L. Owen from Houston, Texas, to 
5109 Huisachi, Bellaire, Texas. 

W. K. Blake, Jasper, Ala., is to be- 
come superintendent of home missions 
for East Alabama Presbytery. 

C. A. Calcote, new superintendent of 
home missions for Birmingham Pres- 
bytery, is located at 2031 Highland 
Ave., Birmingham. Miss Julia St. John, 
presbytery extension worker, is to be 
secretary in this office. 

Homer Spencer, recent Union Semi- 
nary graduate, has been ordained and 
installed as pastor of the Cameronian 
and Roberdell churches, Rockingham, 
N. C. 

Jack R. Tackett, formerly of Mt. 
Olive, Miss., is now pastor of the Altau 
and Bethany churches, Monroe, N. C. 


DEATHS 


Lacy LeGrand Little, 78, well known 
missionary to thirty-odd 
years, died at Greensboro, N. C., De- 
cember 15. Since 1930 Dr. and Mrs. 
Little have lived at Mangum, N. C., and 
at Mt. Gilead. 

Frank Wootton Osborn, 76, died at 
his home in Richmond, Va., December 
15. Mr. Osborn’s last active work was 
at Faith Chapel, Lucketts, Va., in 1933. 
Interment was at the cemetery of the 
Appomattox Presbyterian Church. 

William Townes Walker, 81, died at 
Lynchburg, Va., November 27. _ In- 
cluded in his long service to the church 
was the superintendency from 1910 to 
1921 of the Barium Springs (N. C.) 
orphans’ home. Mr. Walker’s last ac- 
tive service was in the Millboro and 
Goshen churches of Lexington Presby- 
tery. He was made pastor emeritus in 
1940. 


China for 


EVANGELISM DIRECTOR TO MOVE 


H. H. Thompson, director of evangel- 
ism for the denomination, 
chased a home on Peachtree Battle 
Ave., Atlanta, and will soon move to 
that address from Jackson, Miss. Dr. 
Thompson will have an office in the edu- 
cational building of the Central church, 
36 Hunter St., S. W. 


has pur- 


PRESIDENT OF SAC 


Hunter B. Blakely, president of 
Queens College, was elected president 
of the Southern Association of Colleges 


on “The Future Place and Importance 
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for Women at the recent meeting in 
Memphis, where he addressed the group 
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of Women’s Colleges in America.”” More? 
than 58 colleges are members of this 
organization. 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June er July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. Degree. 
Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Veterans Refresher. 

Business Administration. 

Flight: Private Pilot, Commercial, 
Instructor Rating 


Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Vocational Courses prepare to operate 
business. 


own 
Apartments available for married students. 
Registration Fee $5.00 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. Also special 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercial subjects. 
Applications for 1947-1948 session should be made now. 


For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, 














Agnes Scott College 


Decatur, Georgia 
The enrollment for 1947-1948 is quite advanced. 
scholarships are available. 
For literature or other information, address 


President J. R. McCa‘n 


Competitive 








® Positive Christian Character 
® High Standards of Education 
® An Honor System That Works 
are found at 


Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina. 








SOUTHWESTERN 


AT MEMPHIS 


Sincerity and Truth in Religion 
Genuineness and Excellence in Education 
Register now for 1947-48. 


CHARLES E. DIEHL, President 
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1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


THE REQUISITES OF A CHRISTIAN EDUCATION ARE 


An Atmosphere of Creative Scholarship 


A Tradition of Christian Leadership 
The Opportunity to Develop a Complete Personality 


Edgar G. Gammon, President, 





Hampden-Siyney, Va. 

















